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longer costa, and with narrower and more vermicular cells. M. piliferum, Schheb., lias 
much longer often subpinnate stems and serrate leaves with a longer pilum and differ- 
ent oreolation. 

Hypmim Ooloradense, Aubt., (Bot. Gazette, II., p. Ill,) is also a somewhat similar 
moss ; but is much more robust, with rather more compressed stems, and oblong-ovate 
leaves, furnished with a much longer pilum, and composed of much longer and nar- 
rower cells. 

I have lately received a moss from Mrs. Boy, under the name of "Hypmvm eari- 
osum." collected in Scotland by Rev. J. Ferguson, which is about the size of H. Oolora- 
dense, and has the same piliferous and concave leaf; but differs from it, as well as from 
the other species mentioned above, in having the leaf distinctly auricled, the auricles 
minute and composed of somewhat inflated cells; the rest of the lowermost alar cells 
are very minute, subsolid and opake. 

There is a compact form of Hypnum acuminatum, Beauv., which occurs abund- 
antly on the roots of trees in woods about Closter, which somewhat resembles H. 
Brandegei, but it is of a dark green color, the leaves are more plicate, with the apex 
less abruptly and never piliferously acuminate, the margins more or less recurved and 
serrate, costa always single, &c. 

Tite Conifer-si of the Crestones. — The Crestones arc pinnacles of rock on the 
Sangre dc Cristo spur of the Rocky Mountains, rising to an elevation of 14,200 feet 
above sea level The altitude of timber line is about 12,000 feet, but as most of the 
Omiferm upon the northern slope have been killed, it does not appear so plainly marked 
as in many parts of the Rocky Mountains. At 10,000 feet altitude, all the Ooniferw of 
Colorado excepting Jwniperus Virgiuiana and oeeidentalis and Pinus edulis con be seen 
growing together. Abies Engelinanni is the most abundant tree above 10,500 feet alti- 
tude, and A. eoneolor the predominant conifer below that altitude. 

Pinus eontortn, Dougl., is abundant upon some dry ridges and is generally so small 
that hardly any of it can be called trees. Its leaves are persistent seven years and its 
cones very many years. Old dead trees are full of the persistent cones. Nothing but 
wings of seeds could be found in these old unopened cones. 

Pinus pnnderosa, Dougl., is found up to 10,000 feet altitude. It bears ArceutJiobiwn 
robustum in great quantities. This pine often throws its parasite-bearing limbs and 
branches amongst those of other pines and spruces, but the Arceutlwbium grows only 
upon those of P. ponderosi. Its leaves are persistent six and seven years. The cones 
begin to open about the first of October, the scales opening first at the base. 

Pinusflexilis, James, is not common, but single tices arc found scattered about up 
to an elevation of 1 1,000 feet. The leaves are persistent three and four years. The seed 
falls between Sept. 8th and 20th, those growing at low altitudes ripening first. Some 
seeds near the base of the cone are held in by the scales not opening wide enough to 
let them fall. 

Pinus arixtata, Engelm., is common at timber line and like many alpine plants 
comes down to a lower altitude. Here it is found at 10,000 feet, and west of Pike's 
Peak I have seen it below 8,000 feet altitude. Trees at 11,000 were beginning to drop 
their seed Oct. 6th. Its leaves are persistent 12 and 13 3 ears. 

Abies Engelmimni Parry. The lower limit of this species is 10,500 feet, but many 
trees come down to near 0,000 feet, generally, however, growing in shaded situations. 
The dwarfed, prostrate, cone-bearing trees are plenty at timber line, but the very large 
magnificent forms of the western slope are not found in the Crestones. It is a very 
variable species. The branchlets may be either pubescent or smooth and shining, so 
that it cannot be separated from A. MemiesU by this character alone. At higher alti- 
udes the branchlets are always pubescent, but at its lower elevations they are often 
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smooth. Barely a tree is cone-bearing upon every branch. The cones vary in color, 
size and shape, but are always small compared with those of A. Menziesii. Almost 
every tree bears a different variety of cone; sometimes they are not one inch long, some- 
times purple, sometimes light colored. They may have the tips of the scales appressed 
or spreading, and are often oval in shape; often cigar-shaped, and forms connecting the 
extremes of their variation are abundant. The scales of the cones open wider than 
those of A. Memierii, and the seed at the same altitude falls a week earlier, beginning 
before Sept. 15th. Young trees ripen their fruit first, which is true of all our species of 
Abies. On the tree, the scales open first at the tips ot the cone, in heaps at the base. In 
heaps they give up their seed very much more readily than A. Memienii. The average 
yield of seed to a tree is one-quarter of a pound. The difference between this species 
and A. Menziesii in the rigidity of the leaves growing with the cones is pleasantly no- 
ticeable to one picking the cones. The leaves in all species of Colorado Abies are per- 
sistent 13 and 13 years. This species forms buds nlong the annual growths, so that the 
young trees do not have the regularity of growth of A. Menziesii. It is always readily 
distinguished from the latter by its smooth scaly bark. 

Abies Menziesii, Lindl., is not plenty in the Sangre de Cristo. It grows along the 
streams and in damp localities up to its highest altitude — 10,000 feet. The branchlets 
are smooth and shining, but sometimes show a decided tendency to pubescence. The 
horizontal limbs of old trees are crowded with small drooping branches, which so well 
mark a grove of these trees that they can be distinguished many miles distant. The 
scales of the green cones are free at their tips; the cone is long conical-shaped. Young 
trees begin to ripen their seed Sept. 15th. The average yield of seed is one-half pound 
to a tree. 

Abies subalpina, Engelm., (A. grandis oi the Colorado botanists, not of Douglass. 
A. lasiocarpa, Hook. Flor?) This conifer comes down to below 10,000 feet altitude, but 
is most common at high elevations. The trees are small and slender, never equaling 
those of the western slope of the Rocky Mountains. The cones are few, always dark 
purple in color, and fall to pieces before October 1st. There are two varieties: one 
bearing many short leaves, the other bearing fewer long spreading leaves. Growing 
with A. coneelor, it is readily distinguished by its smoother, white bark, its shorter less 
falcate leaves and more slender form of growth. The wood is soft and the heart wood 
slightly darker. 

Abies eoneolor, Lindl., grows upon ridges, slopes, rocks and along the creeks up to 
11,000 feet altitude. The main trunk of the tree often is divided and branched near the 
top. Old trees have a very rough, ridged bark. At higher elevations the bark becomes 
smoother, but can not be mistaken for that of A. subalpina. It bears many cones and is 
often cone-bearing to the middle of the tree. The cones ore of two colors : about half 
the trees bearing apple-green cones and the others cones of a dark purple color. There 
are two varieties as to leaves, but not associated with any one color of cone : one variety 
with the leaves short, crowded, turning upward, the other with long, spreading leaves 
corresponding to the two varieties of A. svbnlpina. The yield of seed is about one 
pound to a tree. The cones begin to break up September 20th. 

A. Douglasii, Lindl., grows upon the ridges as high as 11,000 feet. Out of one 
hundred frees chopped, ninety-eight fell toward the east One very small one was 
pushed westward by main strength, and the other hod such a crooked trunk that it 
could not possibly fall eastward. The cones are nearly all borne upon the east side of 
the tree. Trees that are in fruit this year were also in fruit last year, which was not 
generally the case with the other species of Abies. The cones begin to open September 
35th; large trees bear about one-twelfth of a pound of seed. Half of the cones arc 
stung by insects. 

Juniperus communis, L., var. alpina, L., is plenty at all altitudes and is full of fruit. 
— T. 8. BnAHDEGEE, Oanon Git)/, Colorado. 



